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TO CALIFORNIA VIA PANAMA IN 
THE EARLY '60s 

BY J. M. GUINN. 

(Read before the Pioneers, March, 1898.) 

The reminiscences of the pioneers of a country have a unique 
historical value. While they may be largely made up of the per- 
sonal adventures of the narrators, even then, they reflect, as no 
formal history can, phases of the social life of early times; and 
they have this distinctive feature, they present views of historical 
events from the standpoint of actual observation. The stories of 
the Argonauts of '49 have an abiding interest for true Californians. 
Even though we may know that these returned seekers after the 
golden fleece are drawing on their imagination to color some of 
their adventures, yet we listen to their oft-told tales with admiration 
for their heroism and kindly toleration for their romancing. 

I can recall the intense interest with which I, when a boy, lis- 
tened to the stories of returned Californians. How I longed to 
be a man that I might emulate their daring deeds, and see the great 
world as they had seen it. When I reached man's estate, Califor- 
nia had lost its attraction for me. So many of the Argonauts re- 
turned without the golden fleece — -'returned fleeced of all they had 
possessed — penniless and with so poor an opinion of the country, 
that I gave up my long cherished desire; gave it up to renew it 
again, but from different motives and under widely different cir- 
cumstances. The beginning of the Civil war found me completing 
a college course in a western college. Five days after the fall of 
Fort Sumter, one hundred of us students were enrolled and on our 
way to suppress the Rebellion. After nearly three years of active 
service, I returned to civil life, broken in health and all my plans 
for life demoralized — the Rebellion had very nearly suppressed me. 
And here allow me to digress briefly to make a few remarks 
on the cost of war, not to the nation but to the individual. For the 
past month war microbes have infested the atmosphere. The great 
American people have been in a bellicose mood. How many of 
those who talk so glibly of war have thought of what war may 
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mean to them — have counted the cost to the individual as well as 
to the nation. The history of that student company well illustrates 
the cost of war to the individual soldier. Of the one hundred 
young men — their ages ranging from 18 to 25 — who marched forth 
from the college halls on that April day in '61, four years later, 
when the war closed, thirty-three were dead — killed in battle, died 
of wounds.of disease or starved to death in southern prison pens. 
More than one-half of the remainder returned home crippled by 
wounds or broken by disease. Not one of those who did faithful 
service to the country but what began the struggle for existence 
after the close of the war handicapped for the remainder of his 
days. But to return from this digression. 

My physical delapidation precluded me from settling down to 
any civil pursuit or of again entering the military service. A sea 
voyage having been recommended as a remedial agent in restoring 
my damaged constitution, my old desire to visit California returned 
and was speedily acted upon. The overland railroad was then the 
dream of enthusiasts, and its realization seemed to be distant, de- 
cades in the future. • The Indians on the "plains" were hostile, and 
travel by the overland stage was extremely perilous. Nearly all 
California travel then was by steamer. There were at that time 
two lines of California steamships. One by the Panama and the other 
by the Nicaragua route. The rates of fare were the same by the 
different routes and were prohibitory to a person of small means— 
first cabin, $350; second cabin, $225 to $250, and steerage $150. 
Time, 26 to 30 days. 

Arriving at New York, I repaired to the Nicaragua Steamship 
Company's office, and was informed that owing to a revolution in 
Central America the next steamer of that line would go by the 
Panama route. I was still further discomfited to find every berth 
in the cabins sold, and I had the alternative of going steerage or 
of waiting fifteen days for the next steamer. Having during my 
army life slept on almost everything, from a Virginia rail fence to 
a picket post, and having subsisted on every form of subsistence, 
from faith and hope to raw pumpkins, I thought the steerage of a 
California steamer could present no form of discomfort I had not 
experienced. One night between decks convinced me I was mis- 
taken. The foul and feted atmosphere, crying children, quarreling 
women, dirt and discomfort in every form were past my endurance. 
Gathering up my blankets I fled to the upper deck, and for the re- 
mainder of the voyage slept on the soft side of a plank by the smoke 
stack. 
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The vessel was crowded far beyond her capacity. There were 
a thousand passengers on board, about seven hundred of whom 
were in the steerage. The draft riots had occurred in New York 
about six months before, and another draft was impending. The 
disloyal elements, both native and foreign born, were endeavoring 
to escape enforced service to the country by emigrating to Cali- 
fornia, where there had been no draft. After we had gotten beyond 
the limits of the United States, and they had recovered from sea- 
sickness, they spent their time cursing the government and abusing 
Abe Lincoln and the Union soldiers. A little squad of eight or 
ten of us, who had been Union soldiers, and were not afraid to show 
our colors, were the especial targets of their abuse. On several 
occasions their taunts and insults very nearly precipitated a riot. 
The only thing that prevented an outbreak was the innate coward- 
ice of the creatures, for although they were twenty to one of us, 
they were afraid to attack us. 

On the twelfth day out we cast anchor in the harbor of Aspin- 
wall. The City of Aspinwall, or Colon, as it is now called, is the 
Atlantic terminus of the Panama railroad. It has an excellent har- 
bor and this is about its only virtue. It had a monopoly on the 
vices. It was built in a mangrove swamp. Miasmatic vapors hang 
over it and you breathe the malaria of its poisonous climate with 
every breath. It had, at that time, a population of about 3,000. A 
considerable number of the inhabitants were employees of the Pana- 
ma Railroad and of the Pacific and the British steamship compa- 
nies. In addition to its regular population there was at that time 
a floating population, or rather a stranded population, for most of 
it was made up of wrecks. These denizens of the tropical city 
were the misfits of many nations. Many of them had left their 
country for their country's good. Their leaving was not from 
motives of patriotism, but more from motives of economy. They 
left to save their governments the expense of hanging them. They 
existed in a sort of cannibalistic way qff the California travel, and 
were ready for anything from stealing a grip-sack to cutting a 
throat. 

On account of the change of route our steamer on the Pacific 
side failed to make close connections, and we were compelled to 
remain in Aspinwall eight days. This gave us ample opportunity 
to study its social, political and climatic conditions. Usually the 
California traveler passes from the steamer to the rail cars and sees 
but little of the town. One thing that struck us as very strange was 
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the social and political equality of the races. (This was before 
the days of negro suffrage in the United States.) The chief of 
police was a gigantic Jamaica negro, who promenaded the streets 
dressed in a white linen suit and carrying a long cavalry saber — ■ 
his badge of office. The police force and the ayuntamiento, or 
town council, were made up of bleached Caucasians, brown or un- 
bleached natives and coal black negroes. They seemed to get along 
harmoniously. 

As the Panama railroad has often been described, I shall only 
note a few of its most striking characteristics. It had one distinction 
at that time that did not commend it to the California immigrant. 
It charged the highest rate of fare of any railroad in the world. 
Its length is lorty-nine miles, and the fare over it was $25 — fifty 
cents a mile. It is said that to build it cost a human life for every 
tie of its forty-nine miles of track. The contractors at first at- 
tempted to build the road by white labor. Men were inveigled to 
work on it by the inducement of a free passage to California — for 
one hundred days labor on the road. Very few of these survived 
the deadly climate. A shipload of these recruits would be landed 
and set at work — before the vessel returned with another load of 
laborers the first were either under the ground or dying in the 
hospital, destroyed by the deadly Chagres fever and exposure to the 
tropical heat. When the evil reputation of the road and the coutnry 
became known abroad, no more white men could be obtained. The 
company then undertook to finish it with acclimated natives of the 
tropics. Bands of Jamaica negroes were enlisted. These proved to 
be so mutinous that the few white bosses .were unable to control 
them. Then some genius hit upon the idea of utilizing the feud 
that existed from time immemorial between the Jamaica and Car- 
thagenian negroes. These antagonistic elements were employed in 
squads of about equal numbers. When the Jamaicans rebelled, the 
Carthagenians were turned loose upon them, and vice versa. In the 
fight that ensued their belligerent propensities were mutually grati- 
fied and the survivors were satisfied to go to work and obey orders. 
Such was the story told us at Colon. Maybe it was not true. The 
town was not noted for veracity. 

Our steamer on the Pacific side arrived at Panama and we were 
hurried across the isthmus and on board the steamer — the old City 
of Panama was indulging in one of its periodical epidemics. This 
time it was small pox, and the natives were dying by the hundreds. 

The old City of Panama has an interesting history, in fact two 
histories, for there have been two cities of the same name; one dead 
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and buried two hundred and fifty years — killed by the famous Eng- 
lish bucaneer, Sir Henry Morgan; the other not dead but in a 
comatose state since the Panama riots of 1856, when sixty Califor- 
nians were massacred by the natives. The steamship company's of- 
ficers, since the massacre, have been very averse to passengers visit- 
ing that city. 

Five years later on my return from California by the same route 
I availed myself of an opportunity to visit it. With your permis- 
sion I will digress briefly to describe what I saw. On account 
of the shallowness of the bay, the California steamers anchor four 
miles out, and the passengers, baggage and freight are lightered 
ashore. Finding that it would require six to eight hours to trans- 
fer the fast freight and baggage (the passengers being kept on the 
ship until these are landed), several of us determined to do the old 
city. The officers did not prohibit our going, but they absolved 
themselves of all responsibility for us. Four of us chartered a na- 
tive and his row boat to take us ashore. Panama is a walled city — 
the wall was built to keep the bold bad buccaneers out. After see- 
ing the wall I confess I lost my respect for the buccaneers. Bad no 
doubt they were; bold they could not have been to be kept out by 
such a wall. One regiment of veteran soldiers of the late war 
would have charged that wall and with a push all together have 
tumbled it over on its defenders and captured them all before they 
could have crawled out of the debris. 

The city stands on a tongue of land and the wall runs around 
its sea face. As we approached the shore our boatman seemed un- 
certain about landing. He kept beating off and on opposite a hole 
in the city wall. We urged him to land us, but he persisted in 
keeping too far from shore to allow of our jumping to it. His reason 
for keeping us from landing soon became evident. We found that 
his transportation line connected with a transfer company — said 
transfer company consisting of half a dozen half-naked natives, 
who expressed their willingness to carry us ashore for "dos reales" 
each. As the natives were short and I was long, how to get 
get ashore without wetting my feet worried me. Selecting the 
tallest native, I mounted his shoulders and was safely landed. Our 
squad of four proceeded up town. We had not gone far before we 
found a military company drawn up to receive us This was an un- 
looked for honor. To be treated to a review of the military forces of 
the sovereign state of Darien in honor of our arrival was quite flat- 
tering. The commanding officer, through an interpreter, questioned 
us closely as to our business ashore — how long we intended to stay 
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etc. Honors were no longer easy. Dim visions of being stood 
up before an adobe wall and shot full of "large, irregular holes" 
floated before us. Our answers seemed to be satisfactory, and 
with our best military salute to the comandante-general we were 
allowed to depart. 

From a French merchant in the town, whose acquaintance we 
made, we learned the cause of our rather unusual reception. There 
had been a revolution that morning before breakfast. A distin- 
guished hidalgo having been insulted by the ruling governor, fired 
off a fierce pronunciamiento reciting the high crimes and misde- 
meanors of the governor, and calling upon the people to rise against 
the tyrant. An exchange of pollysyllabic billinsgate followed. 
The military rallied to the support of the hidalgo. The goberna- 
dor and his staff rallied to a fish boat and sailed gaily away to 
meet the incoming California steamer. A new government had 
been inaugurated in time for a late breakfast. (From an economi- 
cal standpoint this is a great improvement over our American way 
of changing governors. It costs us about a quarter of a million in 
time and money, to change governors. In Panama they do it for 
about "six bits," and really get about as good an article as we do.) 
Our prompt arrival from the steamer had excited the suspicions 
of the new governor. We were suspected of being emissaries of 
the deposed ruler, intent upon the overthrow of the new govern- 
ment, hence our military reception. 

The city of Panama is credited with a population of 15,000. 
Its streets are narrow — only two being wide enough for wheeled 
vehicles to pass. Its inhabitants are of all shades — black and tan 
predominating. The city seems to be a case of arrested develop- 
ment. It has the appearance of having been built two hundred 
years ago and then forgotten. 

But to resume our voyage. We found the ship, Moses Taylor, 
better known to Californians as the "Rolling Moses," awaiting us. 
It was a high and very narrow side wheel steamier, and navigated 
the ocean with sort of a drunken roll that was very provocative of 
sea sickness. As its capacity was a thousand tons less than the 
vessel we had left, our discomfort was increased in a corresponding 
ratio. The provisions were bad, many barrels of sea biscuit being 
musty. These when the waiter's back was turned, went over the 
vessel's side to feed the gulls, whose taste was not fastidious. 
Slowly we rolled our way up the Coast, our miseries increased by 
the knowledge that small pox had broken out on board the ship. 
We reached Acapulco, Mexico, almost out of coal. Here, how- 
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ever, was a coal hulk with a plentiful supply. The captain em- 
ployed about two hundred peons to carry the coal in sacks up the 
side of the vessel on a rope ladder, and down into the hold — a pro- 
cess of coaling that took 48 hours. The brown, half-naked natives, 
with their long, sinewy arms and legs climbing up the ladder, looked 
like a group of monkeys. Indeed both in looks and intelligence, 
it seemed as if the work of evolution had been unfinished in their 
case. The method of taking on cattle was as primitive as the coal- 
ing. The cattle were lassoed on shore, dragged into the water ajid 
lashed by the horns to the sides of the boat, their noses above the 
water. In this way they were floated out to the steamer. A der- 
rick was rigged upon deck, a line dropped from it around the horns 
of the steer and he was hoisted, hanging pendent by the horns 
forty or fifty feet in the air and then swung aboard. If his horns 
broke off, as they sometimes did, he dropped into the water and 
immediately pulled for the shore. 

While the coaling process was going on, no tables were set for 
the steerage passengers, and we were left to skirmish for our ra- 
tions. After living on oranges and bananas for 24 hours, my 
partner and I began to yearn for something more substantial. 
Among our purchases from the natives was a bottle of mescal, a 
firery untamed liquid with the bad qualities of all the intoxicating 
liquors combined in one. One sip each had satisfied us. Mescal 
is distilled from the maguey or century plant. It is vile stuff; a 
single drink of it would mak<» a man hate all his relatives. Accord- 
ing to a certain California writer, it contains about fifty fights to 
the quart, a pronunciamiento to the gallon, and a successful revolu- 
tion to the barrel. In skirmishing around for something to eat we 
found the negro cook on the coal ship, had a well supplied galley 
and was willing to trade. For the consideration of a bottle of 
something to drink, he would get us a dinner "good enough for a 
commodore." The bottle of mescal was quickly transferred. Seiz- 
ing it greedily, he told us we'd better not "let the cap'en see us 
loafin' round dar." At the time appointed for the dinner we re- 
paired to the galley. The negro cook was lying dead drunk on 
the floor, and the hungry captain of the coal hulk was swearing 
fearful oaths that if he could find the man that made that nigger 
drunk he would put him in irons for forty-eight hours. It is 
needless to say that we did not inform him we knew the man. 

Our liberality to the sharks and gulls of the Lower Coast 
reacted upon us. We ran short of provisions. When we reached 
the California Coast we were on half rations. Our rations, the 
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last day of the voyage, were one slice of bread and a cup of tea. 
We landed in San Francisco at midnight forty days from the time 
we left New York. The gang plank was scarcely down before we 
were ashore, and hunting for something to eat. We found a little 
hotel on Beale street, stirred up the proprietor, the cook and the 
waiters. The supply was limited to bread, butter,tea and coffee. 
We soon exhausted the landlord's stock on hand and demolished 
the contents of two bake shops before we were satisfied. Thanks 
to the glorious climate of California, we survived that meal. 

San Francisco, 34 years ago, although boasting of a popula- 
tion of a hundred thousand, had not a street car line in it. It had 
no free delivery of mail matter; if you had no box you stood in line 
and got your mail if your patience held out. 

It was then in the midst of the Washoe mining boom. Every- 
body was dabbling in stocks. There were seventeen hundred li- 
censed stock brokers in San Francisco, and double that number of 
unlicensed and unprincipled curb-stone operators, whose chief aim 
was to sell wild-cat stocks in mines located in the sage brush of 
Neveda, or more often, in the imagination of the brokers, to un- 
sophisticated immigrants, as well as to old time residents. 

The true story of the Washoe mining boom has never been 
written. Ross Browne and Mark Twain have touched upon some 
of its serio comic features, but the tragic side of it has never been 
portrayed. The ruined homes, the impoverished individuals, the 
suicides, the heart aches and wretchedness left in the wake of the 
bonanza king's march to wealth, are subjects upon which the old 
Californian does not care to dwell. With ' that cowardly truckling 
to wealth, no matter how obtained, that so often characterizes the 
press of the country, the tragedy of lost homes and ruined lives 
has been crowded out by adulations of the vulgar display of the 
ill-gotten wealth of the bonanza kings. 

At the time of our arrival the frenzy of Washoe stock gambling 
was raging. The man who did not own feet in some mine was 
a financial pariah — a low caste individual. The prices were accom- 
modating; they ranged from "four bits" a foot in the Roaring 
Grizzly or the Root Hog 6r Die to $6,000 a foot in the Gould 
and Curry. Everbody speculated; the boot black, the servant girl 
and the day laborer invested their small savings in some ignis f atuus 
mine in the wilds of Nevada. The minister, the merchant, the 
mechanic and the farmer drew out their bank savings or mortgaged 
their homes to speculate in Burning Moscow, Choller and Potosi 
or Consolidated Virginia. While the then uncrowned bonanza 
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kings got up corners on stocks and grew rich off the credulity or 
their ruined dupes. 

Our ship load of immigrants was fresh fish for the curb-stone 
brokers, and soon every one of the new arrivals who had any money 
to spare was happy in the possession of nicely engraved certificates 
of stock — stock that paid Irish dividends-assessments, and certifi- 
cates that might entitle the holder to a position in the school of 
Experience where fools learn. Montgomery street was then the 
principal street of the city. Market street below Fifth was lined 
on either side by high sand banks. A pony engine and two cars 
made a round trip between the wharf and the old Mission every 
two hours; fare, round trip, "two bits." The site of San Fran- 
cisco's five million-dollar city hall was then a graveyard. It is 
still the graveyard of the peoples' money. 

Oakland was a straggling village, scattered around among the 
live oaks. It boasted of 1500 inhabitants. Stockton and Sacra- 
mento were reached by steam boat and San Jose by boat to Alviso 
at the head of the bay, and from there by stage. Los Angeles was 
a Mexican town some where down South in the cow counties. Its 
exact location, population and prospects were matters of such utter 
indifference to the stock-speculating San Franciscan, that he had 
never looked them up and "made a note on it." Even its inhabi- 
tants seemed to have little faith in its future. The year of my 
arrival in California the lot on the southeast corner of Spring and 
Second streets, where the magnificent Wilcox block now stands 
was sold for $37 or 30 cents a front foot. Without the building 
it is now worth probably $2000 a front foot or about a quarter 
million dollars. The same year all the site of East Los Angeles 
was sold by the city council at the rate of 50 cents an acre, and 
the purchaser was not proud of his bargain. The value of a front 
foot in what is now the business center of Pasadena, at that time, 
would have been so infinitesimally small that the smallest value 
in a currency table would not express it. Even an acre in the 
Crown of the Valley would not have commanded the value of the 
smallest circulating coin of California in the early '6o's — namely, 
ten cents. 



